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National  Legislation 


Block  Grants  Around  the  Comer 


What  is  a  block  grant?  A 
block  grant  is  a  set  amount 
of  money  transferred  from 
the  federal  government  to 
the  states  for  an  assortment 
of  related  purposes.  States 
spend  the  money  on  the 
related  purposes  as  they 
choose. 


When  the  Constitution 
authorized  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  "provide  for  the 
general  welfare..."  did  it 
mean  that  poverty  is  a  feder¬ 
al  responsibility?  Is  welfare 
a  federal  program,  or  a  state 
program?  Who  hands  out 
food  stamps,  and  who  pays 
for  them?  As  Congress  re¬ 
opens  the  debate  about 
"block  grants"  and  "sending 
welfare  programs  to  the 
states,"  these  questions  have 
fresh  relevance. 


IT  BETTEI?  MOTHHPAHy  POOR  PEOPLE, 
KIPtS  OR  RtlSUC 
PEOPLE  AROt/NP  HERE  " 


Historically,  when  federal 
programs  have  been  com¬ 
bined  into  block  grants, 
their  funding  has  been 
reduced  typically  by  about 
20% -25%.  The  funding 
does  not  increase  year  to 
year  (unless  Congress  votes 
to  do  so)  even  if  the  need 
for  the  program  increases 
greatly  in  the  states.  While 
many  programs  can  be 
operated  best  at  a  state  or 
local  level,  programs  that 
meet  basic  human  needs 
(for  food,  shelter,  income, 
and  health  care)  should  be 
available  on  an  equitable 
basis  nationwide.  This  pat¬ 
tern  allows  the  national 
treasury  to  be  of  some  help  to  states  that  are  experienc¬ 
ing  economic  slumps  or  regional  disasters. 


What  programs  are  on 
the  table?  The  current 
debate  focuses  on  programs 
that  assist  low-income  peo¬ 
ple.  Benefits  to  corporations 
and  to  middle  and  upper- 
income  recipients  are  not 
usually  called  "welfare"  in 
congressional  conversations. 
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Congress  has  been  con- 

sidering  proposals  to  "send"  ^ 

the  Medicaid,  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies  with  Dependent  Chil-  ® 

dren  (AFDC),  child  nutrition.  Child  Welfare,  Child 
Care,  and  Food  Stamp  programs  to  the  states.  In  most 
cases,  funding  and  administration  of  these  programs  is 
currently  shared  between  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments.  Several  proposals  suggest  combining  programs 
into  a  few  "block  grants"  and  allowing  the  states  to 
take  over  their  management. 


What  is  an  entitlement?  An  entitlement  is  a  benefit 
that  eligible  people  can  expect  to  receive  as  a  matter  of 
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For  Your  Information. . . 


FCNL  receives  many  and  varied  requests  for  help, 
information,  documents,  ideas,  and  opinions  every 
day.  We  find  it  challenging  to  handle  inquiries  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  while  keeping  up  with  the  incredible  pace 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

It's  a  typical  Friday  afternoon  at  FCNL:  Joe  is  meeting 
with  Semtor  Hatfield,  Alison  is  talking  with  a  Meeting 
Contact  about  her  Meeting's  letter-writing  campaigii,  Ruth 
and  Kathy  are  on  a  conference  call  about  Epicenters,  the 
interns  are  at  committee  hearings,  the  staff  assistants  are... 

FRIENDLY  CALLER:  "Hello!  My  representa¬ 
tive  is  going  to  be  at  our  Toivn  Meeting  next 
weekend,  and  I  want  to  give  her  information 
about  the  Code  of  Conduct.  May  I  talk  with  a 
staff  member  about  it?" 

RECEPTIONIST:  "I'm  sorry,  but  there  isn't 
anyone  in  the  office  who  can  speak  with  you 
this  very  moment.  May  I  have  someone  call 
you  back?" 

IThe  following  Monday,  a  staff  member  returns 
the  call,  and  Friendly  Caller  receives  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  needs  just  in  time  for  her  town  meeting. ..I 

Such  a  scenario  is  typical  in  a  small  and  busy  office. 
FCNL  staff  diligently  return  calls  and  respond  to 
requests  with  as  much  detail  as  possible,  while 
acknowledging  the  inherent  problems  in  having  no 
formal  "information  system."  Keeping  track  of  calls, 
responding  to  requests  in  a  timely  manner,  protecting 
against  duplication  of  efforts  among  staff,  and  using 
our  contributor  dollars  most  efficiently  are  issues  staff 
members  discussed  extensively  this  spring. 

These  conversations  led  the  FCNL  Field  Team  to 
begin  developing  a  process  for  responding  to  requests 
for  information  that  relate  to  FCNL's  legislative  prior¬ 
ities.  For  questions  on  issues  that  are  not  part  of 
FCNL's  focus,  we  will  try  to  suggest  other  sources  of 
information,  including  trusted  colleague  organizations. 
Several  callers  who  have  already  experienced  FCNL's 
"Friendly  Information  Service"  have  written  to  staff 
members,  praising  the  new  system  for  its  efficiency 
and  user-friendliness.  How  does  it  work? 


FRIENDLY  CALLER:  "Hello.  I  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  military  budget.  May  I  talk  to 
a  staff  member?" 

RECEPTIONIST:  "Certainly!  If  you  will 
make  a  recording  of  your  question,  a  staff 
member  will  get  back  to  you  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  need  in  the  next  24  hours." 

FRIENDLY  CALLER:  "A  recording?  Well, 
okay." 

RECEPTIONIST:  "One  moment,  please..." 

FRIENDLY  CALLER  [waits  for  tone  before 
leaving  message]:  "My  name  is  FRIENDLY 
CALLER.  That's  C-A-L-L-E-R.  My  phone 
number  is  202-555-1212.  That's  202-555-1212. 

I  heard  that  total  military  spending  currently 
makes  up  43.2%  of  the  federal  budget.  Is  that 
TRUE?  Please,  someone,  call  me  back!" 

[That  afternoon,  or  the  next  day,  a  staff  member  returns 
Friendly's  call,  gives  her  the  information  she  needs,  and 
arranges  to  send  additional  materials  in  the  mail] 

Some  friends  welcome  the  opportunity  to  record 
their  own  message  for  staff  (many  have  told  us  it  is 
especially  effective  when  they  have  "thought  out" 
what  they  want  to  say  before  they  call).  Other  friends 
prefer  to  leave  their  request  with  the  receptionist.  Our 
goal  is  to  respond  to  your  needs  promptly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  without  sacrificing  personal  attention,  or  our 
legislative  mission. 


Please  Help! 

Every  summer,  contributions  slow  to  a  trickle, 
and  the  flow  of  expenses  remains  steady.  Would 
you  consider  a  special  gift  this  spring  to  FCNL  or 
the  FCNL  Education  Fund,  to  help  us  through 
this  dry  spell? 

Thank  you. 
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(continued  from  page  1) 

law.  Congress  is  obliged  either  to  make  sufficient 
funds  available,  or  to  change  the  law.  But  Congress  is 
considering  changing  some  of  these  entitlement  pro¬ 
grams  to  state  block  grants.  This  change  not  only  puts 
the  state  government  in  charge  of  the  programs,  but 
also  alters  the  nature  of  the  programs  themselves. 

They  will  become  "discretionary"  programs  —  small 
packages  of  assistance  that  the  state  will  provide  when 
it  is  able  to  do  so.  If  other  demands  on  the  state  budget 
—  such  as  prison  building  —  get  in  the  way  of  these 
basic  human  needs  programs,  vulnerable  people  will 
simply  have  to  do  without. 

Medicaid.  Medicaid  is  one  of  the  largest  entitlement 
programs  (after  Social  Security  and  Medicare).  Medic¬ 
aid  is  a  nationwide  program  that  provides  health  care 
to  about  32  million  people,  most  of  whom  are  mothers 
and  children  who  receive  welfare,  or  low-income  elder¬ 
ly  people.  Within  federal  guidelines,  each  state  man¬ 
ages  its  own  Medicaid  program,  so  services  and  eligi¬ 
bility  vary  considerably  from  state  to  state. 

As  large  as  the  Medicaid  program  is,  it  serves  only 
about  half  of  those  whose  incomes  fall  below  the 
poverty  line.  It  also  serves  some  people  whose 
incomes  are  above  the  poverty  line,  but  who  have  par¬ 
ticularly  burdensome  medical  needs.  In  1994,  Medic¬ 
aid  cost  the  federal  government  about  $82  billion,  and 
cost  the  states  about  $60  billion. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  This  is  the  cash  transfer  program  that  is 
most  commonly  known  as  "welfare."  Almost  all  of 
its  14  million  recipients  are  women  and  children. 
States  manage  their  own  programs  within  federal 
guidelines.  Benefits  vary  from  $120/ month  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  $923 /month  in  Alaska  for  a  family  of 
three.  Even  when  welfare  benefits  are  combined  with 
food  stamps,  assistance  does  not  reach  the  federally- 
defined  poverty  level  in  any  state. 

AFDC  is  an  entitlement  program.  Congress  is  now 
engaged  in  changing  the  laws  that  define  how  women 
and  children  may  qualify  for  the  program.  In  1994, 
AFDC  cost  the  federal  government  $16.5  billion,  and 
cost  the  states  about  $9  billion. 

Food  Stamp  Program.  The  Food  Stamp  Program 
provides  a  cash-equivalent  benefit  to  help  low-income 


individuals  and  families  purchase  food.  Benefits  come 
in  the  form  of  coupons  or  "debit  cards"  that  can  be 
used  to  purchase  foods  in  most  grocery  stores. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  sometimes  called  "the 
last  entitlement,"  because  it  is  the  only  nationwide 
assistance  program  that  people  can  get  simply  because 
their  income  is  too  low.  Eligibility  does  not  depend  on 
family  status,  employment,  health,  age,  or  other  special 
criteria.  Benefits  are  the  same  nationwide,  based  on  a 
formula  that  takes  into  account  the  size  and  income  of 
the  household. 

Funding  for  food  stamp  benefits  comes  entirely  out 
of  the  federal  budget.  States  administer  the  program; 
administrative  costs  are  shared  between  the  state  and 
the  federal  government.  In  1994,  the  Food  Stamp  Pro¬ 
gram  cost  $25  billion  and  served  about  8  million 
households. 

Child  nutrition.  Child  nutrition  programs  include 
the  National  School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  Summer 
Food  Service,  Child  Care  Food,  and  Special  Milk  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program 
for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  is  sometimes 
included  in  the  child  nutrition  rubric.  Child  nutrition 
programs  provide  subsidies  for  children's  meals  served 
by  school  districts  and  local  non-profit  groups.  School 
meals  are  served  to  about  26  million  children  every 
day;  about  half  of  them  receive  the  meals  for  free  or 
pay  a  reduced  price. 

In  or  out  of  the  block:  Where  are  the  programs 
now?  The  House  rejected  the  idea  of  making  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  into  a  block  grant,  though  it  did  limit 
spending  for  the  program.  As  a  practical  matter,  this 
means  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
seek  supplemental  funding  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro¬ 
gram  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  House  approved  five  other  block  grants  that 
include  AFDC,  child  nutrition.  Child  Welfare,  child 
care,  and  WIC.  In  addition,  the  House  bill  cut  spending 
for  disabled  children  who  receive  Supplemental  Securi¬ 
ty  Income,  a  nationwide  entitlement  program  for  low- 
income  elderly  people  and  disabled  children  and 
adults.  When  the  Senate  takes  up  budget,  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  welfare  reform  issues,  all  of  these  programs 
will  be  vulnerable  to  the  budget  ax. 
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Why  Foreign  Aid? 

Because  It's  the  Right  Thing  to  Do! 


There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  on  Capitol  Hill 
about  this  country's  proper  role  overseas.  Some  would 
limit  U.S.  assistance  to  those  countries  most  able,  and 
eager,  to  buy  U.S.  products.  Then  there  are  those  who 
want  to  stop  participating  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  UN  peacekeeping. 

It's  not  just  the  money.  Commitment  to  deficit 
reduction  is  part  of  what  drives  congressional  rejection 
of  foreign  aid  spending.  Afraid  that  American  voters 
will  react  with  predictable  fury  as  cuts  are  made  in 
entitlement  programs,  some  members  clearly  hope  that 
slashing  money  from  foreign  aid  will  ameliorate  the 
public's  pain. 

But  the  hostility  on  Capitol  Hill  is  more  than  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  money.  Some  congressional  newcomers  (and 
many  old  timers)  are  isolationists,  believing  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  most  secure  when  most  detached  from  the 
world's  woes.  Others  have  turned  against  aid  because 
many  countries  that  received  large  amounts  of  money 
during  the  Cold  War  are  now  considered  economic 
basket  cases  —  a  factor  that  fuels  the  “aid  down  a 
hole"  argument. 

EXiring  the  Cold  War,  however,  the  United  States 
allocated  aid  for  political  reasons,  often  supporting 
overly  centralized  regimes  whose  legitimacy  came 
from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Commitment  to  sustainable 
development,  human  rights,  and  social  justice  was 
supplanted  by  the  desire  to  prop  up  regional  allies.  As 
one  concerned  aid  specialist  recently  commented: 
“EXiring  the  Cold  War,  we  allocated  foreign  aid  money 
on  cold  war  rationales.  Now  opponents  critique  those 
programs  on  the  basis  of  development  effectiveness  — 
and  use  countries  like  Zaire  as  proof  of  our  failure." 
(Zaire,  which  has  received  substantial  funding  from 
the  U.S.,  is  led  by  a  government  widely  believed  to  be 
corrupt  and  authoritarian.) 

Is  there  a  constituency  for  foreign  aid?  During 
these  times  of  draconian  budget  cutting,  many  argue 
that  foreign  aid  has  no  constituency  to  protect  it.  Con¬ 
gressional  opponents  of  foreign  aid  often  cite  the 
ingrained  resentment  of  the  American  people  toward 
spending  overseas  when  so  many  needs  at  home  go 
unaddressed.  However,  two  recent  surveys  conducted 


by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  two  study 
centers  at  the  University  of  Maryland  show  that  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  so  much  hostile  as  astonishingly  ignorant. 

When  asked,  those  surveyed  overwhelmingly  over¬ 
estimated  how  much  of  the  U.S.  budget  is  devoted  to 
overseas  assistance:  15%  was  the  median  figure  given 
by  respondents,  although  the  actual  amount  is  less 
than  one  percent.  Many  people  also  assume  that  the 
U.S.  tops  the  list  of  the  world's  givers,  when  in  fact  it 
ranks  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  industrialized  nations. 
Finally,  many  taxpayers  assume  that  most  aid  is  wast¬ 
ed:  “money  down  a  rat  hole,"  in  the  words  of  one 
member  of  Congress.  Yet  very  few  could  cite  specifics 
about  any  aid  program,  and  most  know  nothing  about 
its  many  successes. 

Instinctively  more  generous.  One  of  the  surveys, 
focusing  on  attitudes  toward  foreign  aid,  found  that 
people  were  “instinctively  more  generous  than  their 
representatives  in  Washington."  When  informed  about 
the  amounts  budgeted  for  foreign  assistance,  a  strong 
majority  favored  either  maintaining  or  increasing  cur¬ 
rent  levels  of  assistance.  Many  of  those  surveyed  also 
rejected  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  should  only  give  aid 
when  it  promotes  U.S.  national  interests.  An  over¬ 
whelming  majority  expressed  the  belief  that  the  we 
should  help  people  in  foreign  countries  who  are  in 
genuine  need,  regardless  of  strategic  considerations  or 
national  interest.  Some  77%  disagreed  with  the  idea 
that  the  U.S.  should  aid  only  the  former  Soviet  bloc  to 
prevent  the  re-emergence  of  a  Russian  empire,  and  the 
Middle  East  to  ensure  access  to  oil,  while  ignoring 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  where  the  U.S.  has  no 
vital  security  interests. 

Global  Neighbors.  Nor  are  people  as  isolationist  as 
some  members  of  Congress  portray  them.  Over  half  of 
those  surveyed  responded  that  this  country  should 
take  an  active  part  in  world  affairs  and  that  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  should  be  a  very  important 
goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Congress  responds.  Voters'  views  notwithstanding, 
the  104th  Congress  will  radically  reduce  this  country's 
role  in  helping  the  world's  poorest  peoples.  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees  have  announced  new 
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Save  ACDA 


Congress  will  soon  debate  the  Republican  proposal 
to  terminate  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA)  by  consolidating  its  functions  into  the 
State  Department.  Many  Republicans  consider  ACDA 
a  relic  of  the  Cold  War  and  are  insisting  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  U.S.  policy  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  be  placed  in  a  single  agency  responsible  for 
all  U.S.  foreign  policy  —  the  Department  of  State.  A 
new  Under  Secretary  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  coor¬ 
dinate  non-proliferation  policy.  Senator  Helms  (NC), 
chair  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
argues  also  that  abolishing  ACDA  could  save  an  esti¬ 
mated  $25  million  annually. 

According  to  a  1993  Congressional  Research  Service 
report,  however,  merging  ACDA  into  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  not  reduce  federal  spending.  Nor  would 
such  a  move  strengthen  arms  control  efforts.  ACDA's 
director  now  has  direct  access  to  the  President  and  to 
the  National  Security  Council.  Senator  Helms'  restruc¬ 
turing  proposal  would  filter  arms  control  views 
through  the  State  Department  bureaucracy  before 
reaching  the  President. 


Reducing  ACDA  to  a  bureau  within  the  State 
Department  risks  subordinating  non-proliferation  and 
disarmament  issues  to  short-term  political  considera¬ 
tions.  ACDA  has  often  been  the  sole  voice  of  support 
for  key  disarmament  issues.  It  strongly  advocated  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  overriding  the  State 
Department's  concerns  that  the  treaty  would  impair 
U.S.  relations  with  governments  that  wanted  to  devel¬ 
op  their  own  nuclear  weapons.  ACDA  also  opposed 
the  State  Department's  attempt  to  weaken  the  Anti-Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  by  allowing  testing  of 
space-based  ABMs.  Had  the  State  Department  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  ABM  Treaty  as  well  as  the  START  negotia¬ 
tions  would  have  been  jeopardized.  ACDA  has  perse¬ 
vered  in  the  quest  for  an  effective  and  complete  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 

FCNL  worked  hard  for  the  creation  of  ACDA. 
Though  the  agency  does  not  always  meet  our  ideals, 
we  support  having  an  independent  arms  control 
agency.  Down-  grading  ACDA  to  a  bureau  in  the  State 
Department  would  send  the  wrong  message  abroad 
that  arms  control  is  not  a  high  priority  for  the  U.S. 

Action:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to 
strengthen  ACDA  and  oppose  its  transfer  to  State. 


budget  plans  for  next  year  calling  for  up  to  $2.5  billion 
in  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  The  plans  include  a  35%  percent 
cut  —  totalling  about  $800  million  —  in  direct  develop¬ 
ment  assistance,  which  is  the  aid  that  helps  millions  of 
people  in  developing  countries  help  themselves. 
Funding  for  the  United  Nations  would  also  be  severely 
slashed:  although  UNICEF  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  would  stay  at  FY1995  levels, 
funding  for  all  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  cut  drastically  or  eliminated  altogether. 

Also  on  the  table  are  a  number  of  restructuring  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  disband  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID),  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  as  indepen¬ 
dent  agencies,  and  would  move  them  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  Although  non-govemmental  organiza¬ 
tions  (NGOs)  could  profit  from  the  plan,  many  are 
skeptical  of  the  notion  that  private  agencies  can  replace 
the  U.S.  government  as  sole  deliverers  of  aid.  Many 


NGOs,  including  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  have  often  been  sharply  critical  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs,  but  most  believe  that  a  credible  effort 
has  been  made  to  improve  AID's  programs  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War. 

When  it  comes  to  foreign  aid.  Congress  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  thinking  of  the  v^oters.  When  well 
informed,  the  people  of  this  country  are  willing  to 
have  the  United  States  engaged  alongside  other 
nations  in  the  struggle  to  address  the  human  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  20th 
century.  What's  more,  most  are  willing  to  contribute 
because  it's  the  right  thing  to  do,  not  because  it  is  politi¬ 
cally  expedient  or  beneficial  for  trade.  Such  senti¬ 
ments  refute  the  notion  that  foreign  aid  has  no 
thoughtful  constituency  alive  and  well  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  give  congressional  representatives  good  rea¬ 
son  to  share  accurate  information  and  listen  carefully 
to  informed  views. 
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Legislative  Updates 


No  Landmine  Is  a  Good  Landmine.  In  May,  Sen. 
Leahy  (VT)  and  Rep.  Evans  (IL)  will  introduce  new 
landmines  legislation.  The  bill  does  four  things:  (1) 
endorses  the  goal,  announced  by  President  Clinton  and 
adopted  by  the  UN  in  1994,  of  eventually  eliminating 
all  anti-personnel  landmines;  (2)  phases  out  the  use  of 
antipersonnel  landmines  by  the  U.S.  military  over  the 
next  three  years  (they  can,  however,  be  used  in  marked 
and  guarded  fields  along  international  borders  when 
the  President  deems  it  to  be  in  U.S.  national  security 
interests);  (3)  prohibits  the  sale  or  transfer  of  U.S. 
weapons  to  any  country  that  exports  antipersonnel 
landmines  (except  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  a  transfer  is  necessary  to  promote  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  U.S.);  (4)  provides  $20  million 
for  remov^ing  landmines.  The  bill  lays  out  a  positive 
alternative  to  the  Clinton  administration's  strategy. 

The  Clinton  plan  calls  for  promoting  the  sale  and  use 
of  U.S.-made  "self-destructing"  landmines  in  place  of 
those  currently  being  used  and  stockpiled  by  most  mil¬ 
itaries,  a  policy  which  could  jeopardize  the  long-term 
goal  of  completely  eliminating  landmines. 

Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers.  On  May  11, 
the  House  International  Relations  Committee  voted  on 
the  McKinney /Hatfield  legislation  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  The  vote  was 
dose:  17  for,  18  against,  with  8  not  voting.  The  FCNL 
joined  with  other  coalition  partners  to  support  the 
amendment;  the  President,  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  committee,  the  weapons  manufacturers  and  the 
Republican  leadership  were  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Next  steps:  During  the  week  of  May  22,  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  offered  on  the  House  floor  and  Senator 
Hatfield  will  chair  a  hearing  on  the  legislation  in  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

We  hope  to  use  the  House  floor  debate  and  the  Senate 
hearing  as  further  opportunity  to  strengthen  support 
for  the  measure. 

It's  a  Crime...  Though  the  date  is  not  firm,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  is  expected  to  begin  marking 
up  one  or  more  pieces  of  crime  legislation  this  summer. 
The  primary  Senate  bill,  S.3,  is  sponsored  by  Majority 
Leader  Dole  (KS)  and  Judiciary  Committee  Chair 
Hatch  (UT).  Like  the  House-passed  crime  bills,  S.3 
would  restrict  death  row  appeals  (habeas  corpus),  allow 
prosecutors  to  use  evidence  obtained  in  illegal  search¬ 


es,  and  support  prison  construction  in  states  that  adopt 
"tough"  sentencing  laws.  S.3  would  also  eliminate  all 
funding  for  crime  prevention  programs. 

Senators  Hatch  and  Specter  (PA)  are  also  sponsors  of 
S.623,  which  concentrates  solely  on  restricting  death 
row  appeals  (a  provision  that  has  received  overwhelm¬ 
ing  support  in  Congress). 

Cuba.  On  May  2,  the  Clinton  administration  did  an 
about-face  in  its  policy  toward  Cuba  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Cuban  government.  As  a  result, 
those  refugees  held  at  Guantanamo  Bay  will  be 
allowed  to  migrate  to  the  U.S.  Future  refugees,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  sent  back  to  Cuba. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  is  in  flux.  Opposition  to 
the  recently  concluded  negotiation  is  strong  in  the  State 
Department  and  in  sections  of  the  Cuban- American 
community.  Debate  will  intensify,  as  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  has  scheduled  hearings  for  the  Helms /Burton 
bill  (S.  381 /H.R.  927)  in  late  May.  This  bill,  which  has 
drawn  strong  international  criticism,  seeks  to  widen 
the  U.S.  embargo  in  an  effort  to  topple  Castro. 

Action:  Urge  your  senators  and  representatives  to 
oppose  the  Helms/ Burton  bills,  and  to  work  toward 
normalizing  relations  with  Cuba. 

Counter-terrorism.  "As  citizens  of  a  free  country, 
we  must  oppose  the  unconstitutional  portions  of  the 
Omnibus  Counterterrorism  Act  of  1995,  resisting  the 
notion  of  guilt  by  association  in  the  context  of  criminal 
trials  and  immigration  proceedings."  So  said  FCNL's 
Joe  Volk  at  a  well-attended  April  press  conference 
called  by  a  broad  coalition  of  groups  against  the  bill. 
Opponents  of  the  legislation  were  invited  to  testify 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism  the 
following  week.  Criticism  from  civil  liberties  groups 
prompted  the  Clinton  administration  to  provide  limit¬ 
ed  judicial  review  over  the  President's  power  to  desig¬ 
nate  groups  as  terrorist  organizations.  Meanwhile, 
Senators  Dole  and  Nickles,  among  others,  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  "Comprehensive  Terrorism  Prevention  Act," 
which  has  many  of  the  same  objectionable  provisions 
originally  sought  by  the  President. 

Action:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  to  reject  legislation  that  dismantles  funda¬ 
mental  constitutional  rights. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  or  two  to  help 
with  postage  and  handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name/address  on  reverse),  and 
mail  to  FCNL. 

□  L-560-BUD  FCNL's  letter  to  Senate  Budget  Committee,  on  the  FY96  Budget  Resolution.  5/2/95 

□  C-554-BUD  Co-signed  letter  to  House-Senate  conferees  opposing  rescissions  in  funding  for  military  conversion 
and  nuclear  weapons  clean-up  programs.  4/7/95 

□  C-553-M1L  Co-signed  letter  to  House  of  Representatives  urging  support  for  an  independent  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA).  4/6/95 

□  G-558-DOM  FCNL  news  release:  Omnibus  Counter-Terrorism  Bill  Would  Be  a  Victory  for  Terrorism.  4/27/95 


Briefing  Book  on  Peacekeeping:  The  U.S.  Role  in  United  Nations  Peace  Operations,  by  Victoria  K.  Holt,  March  1995.  This 
excellent,  comprehensive,  32-page  resource  is  available  upon  request,  not  from  FCNL,  but  from  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World  Education  Fund,  110  Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002;  phone  202-543-4100. 


Conflict  Resolution:  Tailored  to  Fit  Africa 


"Does  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water 
and  bitter?"  James 3:11 

This  question  was  posed  by  a  representative  of  an 
African  non-govemmental  organization  when  asked 
to  reflect  upon  the  African  Conflict  Resolution  Act 
passed  in  the  last  Congress.  This  law  is  quickly 
becoming  a  policy  directive  rather  than  legislation  that 
will  produce  new  programs,  because  of  lack  of  fund¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  African  ambivalence  regarding  the 
bill  is  worth  noting. 

In  March,  FCNL  contacted  both  indigenous  and  for¬ 
eign  non-govemmental  organizations  that  work  on 
conflict  resolution  in  African  communities.  We  asked 
them  to  respond  to  the  bill's  expressed  purpose  of 
strengthening  conflict  resolution  capabilities  in  Africa. 
(Several  weeks  later,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  conducted  an  unprecedented  workshop 
for  organizations  doing  conflict  mitigation  in  Africa.) 

Experience  has  shown  many  Africans  that  U.S. 
foreign  aid  has  most  often  serv^ed  U.S.  interests  first 
and  African  concerns  only  secondarily.  (See  related 
article,  page  4.)  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that 
some  countries  may  question  U.S.  legislation  intend¬ 
ed  to  help  build  a  "culture  of  peace"  in  Africa,  when 


the  U.S.  is  the  builder  of  one  of  the  largest  war 
machines  in  the  world. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  insightful 
guidelines  suggested  by  Africans  in  reference  to  U.S. 
support  for  conflict  resolution  in  Africa. 

•  There  must  be  an  integrated  approach  that  looks  at 
the  immediate,  short  term,  and  long  term  aspects  of 
conflict. 

•  "Ownership"  of  the  conflict  must  be  given  to  and 
received  by  those  involved.  If  a  conflict  is  local, 
local  people  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  its  resolu¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  regional,  the  shared  experiences  within 
a  region  will  strengthen  the  resolution  process. 

•  Ethnic  and  cultural  sensitivity  must  be  present  in 
any  approach.  The  direct  U.S.  style  of  addressing 
conflict  sometimes  intensifies  conflict  because  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  indirect  African  style. 

•  A  dual,  bottom-up  and  top-down  approach  must  be 
embraced.  Recognizing  the  interdependence  of 
state  and  civic  diplomacy  may  ensure  that  roles  and 
niches  are  clearly  defined  and  complementary. 

These  voices  from  the  African  continent  must 
inform  U.S.  efforts  to  strengthen  African  conflict  reso¬ 
lution  capabilities. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other  Friends’ 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1  issues 
per  year.  Contributors  include;  Joe  Volk,  Ruth 
Flower,  Wendy  Batson.  Stacy  Dahl,  Melissa 
Shirk,  Jessica  Walker,  Sarah  Warren,  Barbara 
Ginsburg.  and  Alison  Oldham. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail- 
ings.Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International.  ,^0()  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recording  on  request. 


A  Chip  Off  the  Block  Grant  for 
Native  American  Programs? 


When  Native  American  families  need  access  to 
welfare  programs,  several  complex  layers  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  can  come  between  the  families  and  the  help 
they  seek.  Native  American  families  qualify  for  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFEXI)  in  the 
same  way  as  other  families  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  But  because  AFEXT 
is  administered  by  the  states,  tribal  members  apply 
for  assistance  through  the  offices  of  the  county  and 
state  in  which  they  live,  even  if  they  live  on  a  reser¬ 
vation,  which  is  not  legally  within  state  jurisdiction. 
States  can  process  AFEXI  applications  from  native 
people  in  a  fairly  even-handed  way,  because  AFEKZ  is 
an  entitlement  program.  The  law  that  set  up  the  pro¬ 
gram  describes  certain  eligibility  requirements,  and 
anyone  who  is  eligible  under  the  law  is  entitled  to 
whatever  benefits  the  state  allows. 

Certain  other  social  programs  are  funded  directly 
by  the  federal  government,  either  through  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  or  through  the  Administration  for 
Children  and  Families  (within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.)  In  some  cases,  the 
tribes  administer  these  programs  locally.  Programs 
providing  foster  care,  child  abuse  and  family  vio¬ 
lence  prevention,  Indian  Head  Start,  low-income 
housing,  job  training,  and  homeless  services  are 
among  those  that  are  made  available  to  native  people 
directly  through  federal  agencies.  These  programs 
are  "discretionary."  No  one  has  a  legal  right  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  these  programs;  so  Congress 
can  cut  back  on  the  benefits  easily  at  any  time. 


Now  Congress  is  thinking  about  reducing  the  funds 
available  for  discretionary  programs,  and  moving  them 
into  block  grants  which  would  be  administered  by  the 
states.  Tribes  would  have  to  negotiate  with  the  states  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  new  block  grants.  In  some  areas, 
tribal  governments  have  already  developed  effective 
partnerships  with  their  surrounding  states  and  these 
tribes  have  a  history  of  negotiating  successfully  for  the 
needs  of  tribal  communities.  In  other  places,  coopera¬ 
tion  is  weak  or  non-existent.  As  federal  funding  for 
social  programs  diminishes,  even  the  best  tribal /state 
partnerships  will  be  strained. 

Let  The  Tribes  Decide.  At  the  April  hearing  on 
welfare  reform  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  (SCIA),  many  tribal  groups  with  diverse 
experiences  and  needs  expressed  their  support  for 
legislation  introduced  by  Senators  McCain  (AZ)  and 
Inouye  (HI),  S.  285.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
direct  transfers  of  funds  to  tribal  governments  in  the 
form  of  block  grants  instead  of  requiring  tribes  to  go 
through  the  states. 

According  to  Chairman  Whitefeather  of  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota,  it  is  crit¬ 
ical  that  provisions  in  the  final  welfare  legislation 
include  authority  for  tribes  to  receive  direct  funding 
from  the  federal  government  to  operate  social  service 
programs,  and  adequate  federal  funds  to  carry  out  that 
authority.  Chairman  Whitefeather  believes  that 
"empowering  tribes  to  create  workable  solutions  to  the 
welfare  problems  they  face  is  the  best  hope  of  solving 
the  overwhelming  problems  of  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Indian  country." 
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